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library. Here the selection seems to be very judici- 
ous though in some respects perhaps more extensive 
than seems necessary. 

No attempt has been made to do more than indi- 
cate the scope of the book, for to discuss the indi- 
vidual suggestions would require more space than 
I have at command. Of course there are certain 
things which might be objected to ; for example, Mr. 
Hecker is willing to go to extremes in making a 
point. Thus he says : 

The best composition is only a piracy of words, 
phrases and constructions which actually occur in 
extant authors. When a student uses any other, the 
teacher doesn't know whether the Romans may have 
used it or not. Suppose you give the pupil this 
sentence : "Caesar made me write the letter." The 
boy translates literally : Caesar fecit me scribere 
hanc epistolam. "Wrong," says the teacher ; "you 
should say, Caesar coegit, etc. But observe qui nati 
coram me cerriere letum fecisti (Verg. Aen. 11.539) ; 
Nulla res magis talis oratores videri facit (Cicero, 
Brutus, 38, 142). Or suppose you have the sentence, 
"Horace is worth reading." I believe that the 
majority of teachers would here insist on a qui 
clause, because the composition book says so and 
they don't remember ever seeing an infinitive used 
in this construction. But see Quintilian, X, I, 96: 
At Lyricorum idem Horatius fere solus legi dignus. 
And isn't Quintilian "classical"? 1 

Now we may grant the truth of what he says but 
the fact that these exceptions occur does not seem 
a valid reason for not insisting upon the normal 
method of expression. If Cicero uses quamvis with 
the indicative once (it is a disputed passage), that 
is no reason why the simple distinction between 
quamquam and quamvis should not be taught. I do 
not believe that Mr. Hecker himself would tolerate 
in his classes facio in the sense of 'compel' or 
quamvis with the indicative. With his main conten- 
tion that the things taught should be reduced to the 
minimum of essentials no one now would disagree 
but what constitutes the essential is still some- 
times the question. But while all books have to 
be used with some care, this one has much less to 
criticise than most. G. L. 



CONCERNING VOCABULARY AND PARSING 
IN GREEK AND LATIN 

(Continued from page 226) 
The discussion so far has dealt only with vocab- 
ulary in Greek. In Latin, where so much more good 
work has already been done, it will be sufficient to 
illustrate briefly the principles set forth above, al- 
though in a different order. 

As to a Latin beginning book. It must be em- 

1 To me Mr. Hecker's examples here seem somewhat unhappy. One 
comes from poetry. For the passive infinitive with dignus we need 
not go to Quintilian 10.1 06 (though one American Latin Grammar 
cites only that example); cf. e. g. Horace Serm. 1.3.24, 1.4.3, examples 
again from poetry. I cannot believe that all teachers in the Schools 
are quite so uncertain of their Latin as Mr. Hecker seems to imply. 
Some of them must surely have noticed the odd behavior of the 
passive infinitive, e. g. with dignus and impero. C. K. 



phasized anew that the most important aim of the 
first year's work is the student's acquisition of a 
good working vocabulary. This does not mean 
merely memorizing a list of words, but facility in 
using those words or their direct compounds under 
any circumstances. Parsing is, of course, included 
under this head, but that will be treated separately. 

Vocabulary, therefore, must be emphasized from 
the very first. And yet at the first approach to Latin, 
usually the first foreign language, the student is 
generally baffled in the attempt to remember the 
strange words except for the day or under the 
temporary, false, stimulus of an examination. What 
must be done? Some means must be devised to 
make it possible to retain the words easily. How? 
By bridging over the gulf between the known and 
the unknown, the most fundamental principle of all 
pedagogy. This can best be done by the use of 
English derivatives from the Latin as a direct 
means of learning Latin itself. The benefit to 
English will be noticed later. 

A sample vocabulary from the o-declension will 
illustrate : 

VOCABULARY I 



amicus, 1, m 


friend. 


Amicable 


servus, 1, m. 


slave. 


Servile 


films, i, m. 


son. 


Filial 


deus, i, m. 


god. 


Deity 


somnus, l, m. 


sleep. 


Insomnia 


in-, negative prefix, 


not. 


Insomnia 



inimicus, i (amicus, friend) enemy. Inimical 
gladius, i, m. sword. Gladiator 

vicinus, i, m. neighbor. Vicinity 

aureus golden Aureole 

magnus , large Magnitude 

est, is ; sunt, are. 

With the English derivatives simple at the first 
as here, it will be found that the average student 
(he is the one education aims at, or ought to aim 
at) will memorize and retain this vocabulary easily 
even when Latin is new to him. Words with no 
English derivatives may be introduced gradually, 
as the memory is made strong enough by successful 
retention to absorb them. The encouragement born 
of rapid progress, and cf seeing at once that Latin 
is an immense help to English is of incalculable 
value. Both boys and girls very soon see the bene- 
fit of the method. 

It has to be said, of course, that the English 
derivatives must be selected with great care, so as 
to be simple and to avoid their being confused with 
the English meaning of the Latin word, for we 
are aware that students are cautioned in all the 
books not to translate certain words by their English 
derivatives. This very point of confusion may in 
nearly every case be avoided by choosing those 
English derivatives which, though simple, yet show 
the strict meaning of the original root. An example 
is obtinere (ob, in front of, tenere, hold) hold, Re- 
tain. 
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Minus, Minimize 
Ameliorate, Optimist 
Provide, Invisible 
Consecutive 



Even small points of grammar may often be 
taught in this way, as stems of the third declension, 
parts of irregular verbs, etc. The following list of 
words will illustrate (roots of English derivatives 
not found in the present vocabulary are supposed 
to be contained in a previous one) : 

iter, itineris, n. march, journey. Itinerary 

vulnus, -eris, n. wound. Invulnerable 

caput, -itis, n. head. Decapitate 

foedus, -eris, n. league, treaty. Confederate 

caro, carnis, f. flesh. Incarnation 

grex, gregis, m. flock. Congregate 

vetus, veteris, old. Veteran 

parvus, minor, -us, 

minimus, little. 
bonus, melior, -us, 

optimus, good. 
video, -ere, vidi, 

visus, see. 
sequor, sequi, 

secutus sum, follow. 

So with fourth declension stems, e. g. by using 
'manufacture' with mantis, 'genuflection' with genu, 
'cornucopia' with cornu, etc. Even very unlikely 
words may have an English derivative that may be 
used, and it is a matter of surprise how compara- 
tively few of the commonest Latin words have no 
such descendants. Indeed, it is to be expected that 
the commonest Latin roots would be most likely 
to pass over into English, and so it proves, as an 
exhaustive examination will reveal. 

All vocabularies, of course, need careful arrang- 
ing, (i) According to declension; (2) According 
to the convenience with which the English deriva- 
tives may be used; (3) According to the grouping 
of words together that suit a certain theme, or that 
are derived the one from the other, and (4) Ac- 
cording to the need of illustrating the necessary 
principles of grammar or syntax. 

If the interest is aroused at the outset by obvious- 
ly practical results, and maintained by the making 
of interesting Latin narratives that appeal both to 
boys and girls, beginning Latin may still be the 
fruitful seeding-ground it ought to be. Five hun- 
dred words learned in all their forms is only a 
minimum. It can easily be made a thousand, even 
with the average student. 

Little sketches concerning Roman history, cus- 
toms, literary men and their productions will also 
help to arouse a true taste for further Latin studies. 
Besides, this training in etymology, both in Latin 
and in English, is highly educational, shall we not 
say 'practical'? 

Is it not painfully true that the teaching of Latin- 
English etymology is now-a-days almost a mere 
name in most quarters? All believe in it, but few 
can find time for it. And it does take time, whether 
in connection with the modern Beginners' Books 
or with the reading of an author. The teacher may 
ask for or give a list of derivatives from any given 



Latin word, but such suggestion is laborious and 
slow, and the derivatives suggested are often of 
the least value. Besides, the work is generally done 
orally, and is apt to evaporate with comparatively 
little permanent result as compared with that ob- 
tained from definite study of the selected derivatives 
printed opposite the Latin original. Many teachers 
assume that students ordinarily do a great deal of 
etymologizing, but this belief is largely based upon 
the experience of such as themselves, manifestly 
not average cases. 

The department of English has failed to handle 
the question of etymology, and unavoidably so, ex- 
cept for such simple work as that furnished by 
Swinton's Word-Analysis. Termination-study and 
prefix-study and the study of the simpler principles 
of the etymology of Latin or Greek derivatives in 
English ought to be done far down in the grades, 
but the Latin or Greek class is the place for the real 
work. There it can be done not only without re- 
quiring additional time, but with an actual saving 
of time both for the beginning year itself and for 
all the succeeding years. 

A further word should be said concerning word- 
lists for each author read, at least up to the Fresh- 
man or the Sophomore years. The arguments in 
favor of such lists have been stated in the first part 
of this paper, in reference to Greek lists. The plan 
for Latin may be outlined thus : six to eight hun- 
dred words from Caesar I; then, inasmuch as many 
begin Caesar with II, an independent list for the 
remainder of Caesar, of twelve hundred words; 
(2) an independent list for each of the commonest 
orations of Cicero; and (3) an independent list for 
the first six books of the Aeneid, with poetical words 
indicated; (4) the Freshman Latin authors should 
certainly have such a list, as a check upon the earlier 
preparation, and the lists might be carried further 
if necessary. The earnest student, indeed, after 
becoming accustomed to the use of' the lists, is eager 
to have a new one for each author read throughout 
the college course. He thus soon learns the peculi- 
arities in diction of each new author, and gets a 
good review. 

A brief sample of a list for Caesar will indicate 
the scope. For later authors, parts of verbs need 
not be given. The second root of an English deri- 
vative, where there is one, is given. Only simple 
root-meanings are chosen. The list is not intended 
to be a dictionary, only a memorabilia, 
omnis, -e, all, every Omnipotent 

(potens, powerful ) 
divide videre, visi, 

visus, divide. Division 

pars, partis, /. part. Partial 

tres, tria, three. Triple 

qui, quae, quod, 

rel pron. who, which, what. 

unus, -a, -um, one. United 
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alius, -a, -ud, other. Alien 

lingua, -ae, I. tongue. Linguist 
noster, -tra, -trum 

(nos, we) our. Paternoster 

appcllo, call by name. Appellation 

hie, haec, hoc, this. 

lex, legis, i. law, custom Illegal 
inter, (ace.) between, among. Interurben (urbs, city) 

The blank list for review contains simply the 
Latin words in the same order. 

It need not be said that the list will be of no 
avail unless studied and reviewed constantly. Ap- 
parently there are very many words to learn at the 
first, but the lessons are very much shorter then, 
and most of the words will have been met before. 
The student, if required to recite on any part of 
his list at any time without notice, will find that it 
pays to learn the new words each day as a part 
of his lesson, which by every argument they un- 
doubtedly are. The other benefits resulting from 
the use of the lists as hinted at in connection with 
Greek lists above, may be briefly restated in con- 
cluding this section: (i) methodical training of 
the memory; (2) development of etymological in- 
sight; (3) the consciousness of progress as shown 
by tangible results; (4) better preparedness for ad- 
vanced reading, leaving more time to devote to 
subject matter and to additional reading; (5) better 
preparedness for sight-reading; (6) opportunity of 
frequent review; (7) better knowledge of English; 
(8) concentration on standard forms and words of 
permanent general value; (9) the doing away with 
the perpetual use of translations; (10) saving of 
time and gain in clearness everywhere. 

PARSING 

Under this head, Greek will be spoken of first, 
then Latin, and first the parsing-list for Xenophon, 
which is printed in the same book as the word-list, 
and arranged in the same order. Parsing of verbs 
includes giving person, number, tense, mode, voice, 
principal parts and meaning; parsing of a declin- 
able word involves giving the case, number, gender, 
nominative form, comparison if compared, and 
meaning. It may be done orally or in writing with 
abbreviations. 

The following sample from Xenophon 1.1.1-2 will 
illustrate : 



. yiyvovrai 


2. irapmv 


irp€(r/8trr€pos 


trvy^ave 


VGDTtpOS 


fr 


i)<r6evu 


diriSa^e 


efiovkero 


\af$<i>v 


TO) 


}X<i>v 


ireuSe 


avc/3it] 


irapeivai 




[Selected parts of verbs 


are given in t 



for Xenophon above, omitting rare and poetical 
forms which often cause confusion and waste of 
energy]. 

The use of this list cultivates and compels original 
knowledge of forms apart from the baneful, weaken- 
ing crutch of context. The use of the list also pre- 
cludes the necessity of the customary deplorable 
vivisection of each passage. It is a very feasible 
method, and only second in value to the word list. 
It is as valuable in Homer as in Xenophon. In 
short anywhere an ounce of real parsing is worth a 
ton of guessing from the context. For after the 
student comes habitually to feel responsible for the 
parsing of each form he meets, i. e. has really ac- 
quired the parsing habit, he will soon be master of 
the whole subject. In fact the ability to parse per- 
fectly the first three hundred forms of Xenophon 
involves a knowledge of forms and attests an insight 
which needs little supplementing for any Greek 
prose readings. 

With parsing, as with vocabulary, it goes without 
saying that it should begin in the first year, and at 
the very beginning of it. It is not sufficient for 
the student to commit to memory the paradigms so 
as to be able to recite or write them, for unfor- 
tunately the authors read do not consist of a mere 
succession of paradigms. Consequently the student 
sees many words, but does not actually see stems 
or endings. A number of exercises may easily 
be made compelling the individual parsing of forms. 
Such an exercise for the Greek — declension might 
run thus : change the number of the following words 
and word-endings, observing the accent carefully : 
Oeov, Trorafit, &i>0pilyirovs, t&v, roh. So one might ask 
his pupils to change XiVw, ypdftre, Aytis, &yu to the cor- 
responding present or future. 

Similar parsing exercises may readily be made 
for Latin also. For example, the pupil might be 
required to parse and change the number of tu- 
lerunl, amavissetis, mihi, rexerimus, quibus, simili- 
bus, id, etc., or to change to the future tense and 
to the other number faciebam, monueratis, usus es, 
etc. 

To conclude, proper word-list study and parsing 
by the laboratory method with frequent reviews 
will not only save time and energy, but will give 
the unique discipline afforded only by such studies, 
and will help to save the day for the Classics. 

Baltimore, Md. HERBERT T. ARCHIBALD. 



REVIEWS 

Der Monolog im Drama. Ein Beitrag zur griech- 

isch-romischen Poetik. Von Friedrich Leo. 

Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung (1908). 

The main lines of Professor Leo's discussion are 

drawn in the opening paragraph. The soliloquy as 

we know it in Shakespeare and Schiller is not a 

heritage from Sophocles. Its path in the history 



